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About the Yearbook 



The 2008 edition of the State Teacher Policy Yearbook provides an in-depth 
analysis of a critical piece of the teacher quality puzzle: the retention of effective 
new teachers. 

Unlike the more comprehensive analysis of all aspects of states' teacher policies provided in the 2007 Yearbook, this 
year's edition focuses on a particular policy issue. The 2009 Yearbook will revisit and evaluate the states' progress in 
meeting the full set of goals first analyzed in 2007, as well as the new goals examined this year. 

The third through fifth years of teaching represent an opportunity lost for the health of the teaching profession. 
Many new teachers leave at this juncture, just at the time that they are becoming consistently effective. Concurrently, 
school districts confer permanent status — more commonly understood as tenure — at this juncture, absent either 
the reflection or evidence that this important decision merits. 

While school districts are certainly key players in teacher retention, do not underestimate the state's role. Without 
exception, the state controls virtually every aspect of the teaching profession, particularly licensing and tenure. This 
edition of the Yearbook analyzes what each state is doing to identify teachers' effectiveness; support the retention of 
valuable, early career teachers; and dismiss those found to be ineffective, with each of these factors measured against 
a realistic blueprint for reform. 

The process used to develop the policy goals that appear in this edition has stayed the same. We began to develop 
these goals with our own distinguished advisory board, and then sought feed back from more than 1 00 different policy 
groups, academics, education think tanks and national education organizations, some of which have perspectives 
that are quite different from ours. Most importantly, we also consulted with the states themselves. Their feedback was 
invaluable. 

This year's goals meet NCTQ's five criteria for an effective reform framework: 

1. They are supported by a strong rationale, grounded in the best research available. (A full list of the citations 
supporting each goal can be found atwww.nctq.org/stpy.) 

2. They offer practical, rather than pie-in-the-sky, solutions for improving teacher quality. 

3. They take on the teaching profession's most pressing needs, including making the profession more responsive to 
the current labor market. 

4. They are for the most part relatively cost neutral. 

5. They respect the legitimate constraints that some states face so that the goals can work in all 50 states. 

As is now our practice, in addition to a national summary report, we have customized the Yearbook so that each state 
has its own report, with its own analyses and data. Users can download any of our 51 state reports (including the 
District of Columbia) from our website at www.nctq.org/stpy. Since some national perspective is always helpful, 
each state report contains charts and graphs showing how the state performed compared to all other states. We also 
point to states that offer a "Best Practice" for other states to emulate. 

This year we are giving each state an overall grade, as well as "sub-grades" in each of the three areas organizing the 
goals. These grades breakdown even further, with an eye toward giving a full perspective on the states' progress. We 
rate state progress on the individual goals using a familiar and useful graphic: 003®#. 

We hope this edition of the Yearbook serves as an important resource for state school chiefs, school boards, legislatures 
and the many advocates who press hard for reform. In turn, we maintain our commitment to listen and learn. 



Sincerely, 




Kate Walsh, President 



Executive Summary: Hawaii 

Welcome to the Hawaii edition of the National Council on Teacher Quality's 2008 State 
Teacher Policy Yearbook. The 2008 Yearbook focuses on how state policies impact the 
retention of effective new teachers. 

There is no shortage of data that show a significant percentage of teachers leave just 
when they are becoming consistently effective. However, at the same time, too many 
teachers who have not become consistently effective achieve permanent status, also 
referred to as tenure. It is our hope that this report will help focus attention on areas 
where state policymakers could make improvements that would affect teacher quality 
and student achievement. 



Our policy evaluation is broken down into three areas 
that encompass 15 goals. Broadly, these goals exam- 
ine the impact of state policy on 1) identifying effective 
teachers, 2) retaining those deemed effective and 3) 
exiting those deemed ineffective. 

While Hawaii is making progress toward meeting some 
of our goals, significant room for improvement remains 
in many others. The state completely missed seven 
goals, met a small portion of four, partially met two, 
nearly met one and fully met one. 

Hawaii's best performance is in its support of differential 
pay in shortage subject areas and high-needs schools. 
The state has the most work to do in making tenure 



decisions meaningful, requiring a mentoring program 
for new teachers, closing loopholes that allow teachers 
who have not met licensure requirements to continue 
teaching and strengthening some policies regarding 
teacher compensation issues. 

Hawaii's progress toward meeting these goals is sum- 
marized on the following page. The body of the report 
provides a more detailed breakdown of the state's 
strengths and weaknesses in each area. 



Overall Performance: D 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



How is Hawaii Faring? 

Area 1 : D 

Identifying effective teachers 

Hawaii's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements of 
a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this system to provide value-added 
evidence of teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system uses classroom observations but fails to 
require evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Hawaii's 
probationary period for new teachers is only one year, and the state lacks any meaningful process to evalu- 
ate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. 

Area 2: D 

Retaining effective teachers 

Hawaii does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers, and the state's re- 
quirements for a nonprobationary license have not been shown to advance teacher effectiveness. With 
the exception of its support for differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage 
subject areas, the state's policies regarding teacher compensation are sorely lacking. Hawaii neither gives 
districts full authority for how teachers are paid, nor supports retention bonuses, compensation for relevant 
prior work experience or performance pay. In addition, the state provides only a defined benefit pension 
plan for teachers. While Hawaii offers teachers leaving the system more flexibility than most states do, its 
pension policies are not fair to all teachers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is 
not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 



Area 3: D+ 

Exiting ineffective teachers 

Although it requires only one formal evaluation a year for new teachers, Hawaii does mandate that teach- 
ers who receive an overall unsatisfactory rating be immediately dismissed. The state also issues renewable 
emergency licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the classroom 
for up to four years. 
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Goals 



Area 1 : What states can do to help identify effective teachers page 

Goa 1 1 : State data systems 5 

The state should develop a data system that contributes some of the evidence 
needed to assess teacher effectiveness. 

Goal 2: Evaluation of effectiveness 8 

The state should require instructional effectiveness to be the preponderant criterion 
of any teacher eval uation. 

Goal 3: Tenure 12 

The state should require that tenure decisions be meaningful. 

Area 2: What states can do to help retain effective teachers 

Goall: Induction 17 

The state should require effective induction for all new teachers, with special emphasis 
on teachers in high-needs schools. 

Goal 2: Licensure advancement 20 

The state should ensure that the only factors required when moving from a probationary 
to a nonprobationary license are those known to advance teacher effectiveness. 

Goal 3: Pay scales 24 

The state should give local districts full authority for pay scales, eliminating potential barriers 
such as state salary schedules and other regulations that control how districts pay teachers. 

Goal 4: Retention pay 28 

The state should support retention pay, such as significant boosts in salary after tenure 
is awarded, for effective teachers. 

Goal 5: Compensation for prior work experience 30 

The state should encourage districts to provide compensation for related prior subject-area 
work experience. 

Goal6: Differential pay for shortage areas 33 

The state should support differential pay for effective teaching in shortage and high-need areas. 

Goal 7: Performance pay 36 

The state should support performance pay, but in a manner that recognizes its infancy, 
appropriate uses and limitations. 

Goal 8: Pension flexibility 39 

The state should ensure that pension systems are portable, flexible and fair to all teachers. 

Goal 9: Pension neutrality 49 



The state should ensure that pension systems are neutral, uniformly increasing pension 
wealth with each additional year of work. 

Area 3: What states can do to help exit ineffective teachers 



Goall: New teacher evaluation 53 

The state should require multiple formal evaluations of all new teachers. 

Goal 2: Unsatisfactory evaluations 57 

The state should articulate consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations, including 
specifying that teachers with multiple unsatisfactory evaluations are eligible for dismissal. 

Goal 3: Licensure loopholes 60 

The state should close loopholes that allow teachers who have not met licensure requirements 
to continue teaching. 

Appendix 65 
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Area 1: Identifying Effective Teachers 

Goal 1 - State Data Systems 

The state should develop a data system that contributes some of the evidence needed 
to assess teacher effectiveness. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

(The factors considered in determining the 


Figure 1 


states' rating for the goal.) 


How States are Faring in the Development of 


1 . The state should establish a longitudinal data sys- 


Data Systems 


tern with at least the following key components: 


1 Best Practice State 


■ A unique statewide student identifier 


Tennessee 


number that connects student data 
across key databases across years; 


^ 0 States Meet Goal 


■ A unique teacher identifier system that 
can match individual teacher records 


^ 2 States Nearly Meet Goal 


with individual student records; and 


Louisiana, Ohio 


■ An assessment system that can match 
individual student test records from year 


(3 1 6 States Partly Meet Goal 


to year in order to measure academic 


Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 


growth. 


Georgia, HAWAII, Kentucky, Mississippi, 


2. Value-added data provided through the state's 


Missouri, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 


longitudinal data system should be considered 


Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 


among the criteria used to determine teachers' 


West Virginia, Wyoming 


effectiveness. 

RATIONALE 


(3 31 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Idaho, 


► See appendix for detailed rationale. 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 


■ Value-added analysis connects student data 


Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


to teacher data to measure achievement and 


Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 


performance. 

■ There are a number of responsible uses for 


New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 


value-added analysis. 


South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are available at 


O 1 State Does Not Meet Goal 


www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 


Maryland 
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AREA 1: IDENTIFYING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 
GOAL 1 



Goal 1 Hawaii Analysis 

3 State Partly Meets Goal 



ANALYSIS 

Hawaii has a data system with the capacity to provide 
evidence of teacher effectiveness. 

Hawaii has all three necessary elements of a student- 
and teacher-level longitudinal data system. It has as- 
signed unique student identifiers that connect stu- 
dent data across key databases across years and has 
assigned unique teacher identifiers that enable it to 
match individual teacher records with individual stu- 
dent records. It also has the capacity to match student 
test records from year to year in order to measure stu- 
dent academic growth. 

However, Hawaii does not currently use this data sys- 
tem to provide value-added evidence of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Data Quality Campaign: www.dataqualitycampaign.org 



RECOMMENDATION 

Hawaii meets this goal in part. Having all the necessary 
elements in place, the state should support the use of 
value-added data to provide part of the evidence of 
teacher effectiveness, particularly for decisions about 
granting teachers tenure. Value-added data are also 
important and necessary for performance pay plans to 
reliably measure individual teacher and overall school 
performance. 



HAWAII RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Hawaii recognized the factual accuracy of our analysis. 
The state added that it has the capacity to track teacher 
effectiveness and performance, but the "data quality is 
not ready." 
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0 EXAMPLES OF BEST PRACTICE 

Tennessee not only has all three elements of 
a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data 
system — unique student identifiers that con- 
nect student data across key databases across 
years, unique teacher identifiers that enable the 
state to match individual teacher records with 
individual student records, and the capacity to 
match student test records from year to year to 
measure student academic growth — it is also 
the only state that uses this value added data to 
measure teacher effectiveness by isolating each 
teacher's impact on individual students'academic 
growth. It translates this impact into a "teacher ef- 
fect" score, and then uses it as part of a teacher's 
evaluation. 



Figure 2 

Do states use value-added data 
as a criterion for assessing teacher 
effectiveness? 




Use value- Do not 
added data 1 use value- 
added data 



1 Ohio uses value-added data to "improve classroom instruction" 
but it is unclear whether the information plays any role in teacher 
evaluations. Tennessee uses value-added data to measure teacher 
effectiveness by isolating the impact each teacher has on individual 
students'academic growth, which can be used as part of a 
teacher's evaluation. 



Figure 3 

Do state data systems have the capacity to 
reliably assess teacher effectiveness? 

Unique Individual 

student student 

identifier Unique Test records 

that connects teacher records match with 
data across identifier match teacher 

databases system overtime records 




49 46 48 19 





Area 1: Identifying Effective Teachers 

Goal 2 - Evaluation of Effectiveness 

The state should require instructional effectiveness to be the preponderant 

criterion of any teacher evaluation. 

GOAL COMPONENTS 

(The factors considered in determining the 
states' rating for the goal.) 

1 . The state should either require a common evalu- 
ation instrument in which evidence of student 
learning is the most significantcriterion or should 
specifically require that student learning be the 
preponderant consideration in local evaluation 
processes. Evaluation instruments, whether state 
or locally developed, should be structured so as 
to preclude a teacher from receiving a satisfac- 
tory rating if found ineffective in the classroom. 

2. Evaluation instruments should require classroom 
observations that focus on and document the 
effectiveness of instruction. 

3. Teacher evaluations should consider objective 
evidence of student learning, including not only 
standardized test scores, but also classroom- 
based artifacts such as tests, quizzes and student 
work. 



RATIONALE 

► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Teachers should be judged primarily by their 
impact on students. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are available at 
www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 4 

How States are Faring in Evaluating 
Teacher Effectiveness 

1 } 1 Best Practice State 

Florida 

0 3 States Meet Goal 

South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 

3 0 States Nearly Meet Goal 

3 ii States Partly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 

New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma 

0 22 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, HAWAII, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin 

O 14 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Arkansas, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming 
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AREA 1: IDENTIFYING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

GOAL 2 



Goal 2 Hawaii Analysis 

(5 State Meets a Small Part of Goal 



ANALYSIS 

Hawaii does not require instructional effectiveness to be 
the preponderant criterion of any teacher evaluation. 

Hawaii has a statewide instrument for teacher evalua- 
tion in which teachers are assessed on how well they 
meet the five "duties of a teacher." These five duties 
include developing independent learners, providing 
a positive and safe learning environment, demon- 
strating professionalism, using assessment data and 
reflecting on one's teaching practice. The state re- 
quires classroom observations to determine how well 
a teacher is meeting the evaluation criteria and sug- 
gests that other data — lesson plans and grade books, 
for example — may be considered. However, the state 
does not make evidence of student learning a specific 
criterion in the teacher evaluation, nor does it make 
classroom effectiveness the preponderant criterion. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Hawaii Statutes 302A-638 

Hawaii Standard Practices 5602: http://sp.k1 2.hi.us/pdf/ 
sp5602.pdf 

Hawaii Professional Evaluation Program forTeachers (PEP-T) 
http://sp.k12.hi.us/pdf/atch5602manual.pdf 



RECOMMENDATION 

Hawaii meets only a small part of this goal. The state 
is commended for requiring classroom observations, 
but it should consider adopting a policy that requires 
evidence of student learning garnered through ob- 
jective measures such as standardized test results, in 
addition to subjectve measures, as the preponderant 
criterion of a teacher evaluation. The state should also 
ensure that evaluation instruments do not permit 
teachers found ineffective in the classroom to receive 
satisfactory ratings. 



HAWAII RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Hawaii recognized the factual accuracy of our analysis. 
The state also noted that the teacher evaluation process 
is subject to the collective bargaining process between 
the Department of Education and the Hawaii State 
Teachers Association. The current agreement states in 
Appendix XXI that the Department "will develop a new 
evaluation program to include student achievement." 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Hawaii State Teachers Association, www.hsta.org 



LAST WORD 

When developing this new evaluation program, Ha- 
waii should take steps to ensure that effectiveness in 
the classroom is the preponderant criterion. 
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Figure 5 

State efforts to consider classroom effectiveness 
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4|t EXAMPLES OF BEST PRACTICE 

Florida explicitly requires teacher evaluations 
to be based primarily on evidence of student 
learning.The state requires evaluations to rely on 
classroom observations as well as objective mea- 
sures of student achievement, including state as- 
sessment data. South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas also structure their formal evaluations so 
that teachers cannot get an overall satisfactory 
rating unless they also get a satisfactory rating on 
classroom effectiveness. 



Figure 6 

Sources of Objective Evidence of 
Student Learning 

Many educators struggle to identify possible 

sources of objective student data. Flere are 

some examples. 

■ Standardized test scores 

■ Periodic diagnostic assessments 

■ Benchmark assessments that show 
student growth 

■ Artifacts of student work connected to 
specific student learning standards that 
are randomly selected for review by the 
principal or senior faculty, scored using 
rubrics and descriptors 

■ Examples of typical assignments, assessed 
for their quality and rigor 

■ Periodic checks on progress with the 
curriculum coupled with evidence of 
student mastery of the curriculum from 
quizzes, tests and exams 



Figure 5 

1 Louisiana has an optional teacher evaluation system that does 
make explicit the need to include objective measures of student 
learning as part of the teacher evaluation. 

2 Although Minnesota does not have policies regarding teacher 
evaluations, the state has implemented an optional teacher evalu- 
ation system based on evidence of student learning as measured 
by observations and objective measures, such as student achieve- 
ment data. 

3 For teachers participating in Utah's career-ladder program, in 
which teachers earn incentives for taking on additional respon- 
sibilities, teacher evaluations must include evidence of student 
achievement gains. 





Figure 7 

Do states direct how teachers should be evaluated? 
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Area 1: Identifying Effective Teachers 

Goal 3 -Tenure 

The state should require that tenure decisions be meaningful. 



Figure 8 

How States are Faring on Tenure 
0 Best Practice States 

0 0 States Meet Goal 

3 0 States Nearly Meet Goal 

3 0 States Partly Meet Goal 

3 9 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 

Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Carolina 

O 42 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 

California, Colorado, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, HAWAII, 

Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

(The factors considered in determining the 

states' rating for the goal.) 

1. A teacher should be eligible for tenure after a 
certain number of years of service, buttenure 
should not be granted automatically at that 
juncture. 

2. The state should articulate a process, such as 
a hearing, that local districts must adminis- 
ter in considering the evidence and deciding 
whether a teacher should receive tenure. 

3. Evidence of effectiveness should be the pre- 
ponderant criterion in tenure decisions. 

4. The minimum years of service needed to 
achieve tenure should allow sufficient data 
to be accumulated on which to base tenure 
decisions; five years is the ideal minimum. 



RATIONALE 

► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Tenure should be a significant and 

consequential milestone in a teacher's 
career. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are available at 
www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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Goal 3 Hawaii Analysis 

O State Does Not Meet Goal 



ANALYSIS 

Hawaii does not require any process to ensure that 
tenure decisions are meaningful. 

In 2008, Hawaii's legislature passed Rule 222, which 
deleted language that had required a two-year pro- 
bationary period for new teachers. This cleared the 
way for the implementation of a collective bargain- 
ing agreement between the Hawaii State Teachers 
Association and the Board of Education stating that 
the current probationary period is just one year. There 
is no indication that any additional process evaluat- 
ing cumulative evidence of teacher effectiveness is 
required for tenure. The awarding of tenure appears 
to be virtually automatic. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Hawaii Revised Statute 302A-607 

http://www.capitol.hawaii.gov/session2008/Bills/GM910_.pdf 



RECOMMENDATION 

Hawaii does not meet this goal. The awarding of tenure 
is a milestone in every teacher's career and should be 
afforded the respect it deserves, regardless of whether 
the state is bestowing a lifetime or limited-term position. 
The state should consider extending the minimum pro- 
bationary period for tenure to five years, which would 
allow for the accumulation of sufficient data on teacher 
effectiveness to support meaningful tenure decisions. 
Although it is appropriate for teachers to achieve ten- 
ure after a certain number of years, tenure should not 
automatically be granted at this juncture. To justify this 
leap in professional standing, most notably a tremen- 
dous advantage in due process, the state should iden- 
tify a process, such as a hearing, where the cumulative 
evidence of teacher effectiveness would be considered 
for each teacher and a determination made of whether 
to award tenure. Teacher effectiveness in the classroom, 
rather than the completion of a number of years of ex- 
perience, should be the preponderant criterion in tenure 
decisions. 



HAWAII RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Hawaii was helpful in providing NCTQ with facts that 
enhanced our analysis. The state disagreed that tenure 
is awarded automatically, as teachers must have satis- 
factory ratings for their first two semesters in order to be 
granted tenure. 



LAST WORD 

Because evaluation requirements in most states fail to 
include consideration of teacher impact on student 
achievement, merely requiring satisfactory ratings as 
a prerequisite to tenure does not ensure teacher ef- 
fectiveness. Hawaii should consider the adoption of a 
formal process that examines cumulative teacher effec- 
tiveness, rather than simply requiring an evaluation, as 
in any other year, in making tenure decisions. 
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Figure 9 

How are tenure decisions made? 



49 



HAWAII 



2 



Requires some Virtually 
evidence of automatic 
teacher 
effectiveness 1 

1 Iowa and New Mexico. However, teacher effectiveness based on 
multiple years of data is not preponderant criterion. 



4|t EXAMPLES OF BEST PRACTICE 

Unfortunately, no state has an exemplary policy 
that NCTQ can highlight as best practice for 
granting tenure. Only Iowa and New Mexico 
consider evidence of teacher effectiveness when 
making tenure decisions, although it is not the 
preponderant criterion. New York City, how- 
ever, has taken some significant steps that could 
serve as a model for both states and districts. 

In February 2008, the New York City Department 
of Education launched its Principals' Portal, allow- 
ing the city's 1,500 principals access to a Tenure 
Toolkit, designed to ensure that the city's teachers 
achieve a certain level of effectiveness prior to be- 
ing granted what should be a meaningful title. To 
achieve this objective, principals are encouraged 
to work with their teachers throughout the en- 
tire three-year probationary period and to utilize 
the Teacher Development Toolkit, which offers 
resources for improvement. The city's criteria for 
granting tenure include "significant professional 
skill, "evidenced by lesson plans and observations, 
and "a meaningful, positive impact on student 
learning," measured by a broad range of pos- 
sible student work products, including reports, 
projects and test scores. Interestingly, initial ten- 
ure numbers indicate a trend toward discretion. 
The number of teachers denied tenure, as well as 
those placed on an extended probationary period, 
has doubled from the previous school year, be- 
fore theToolkit was implemented on the Portal. 
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